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ORIGINAL. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER. 


‘When the Summer Harvest was gathered in, 

And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and 
thin, ; 

4nd the plough-share was in his furrow left, 

When the stubble land had been lately cleft, 

An Indian Hunter, with unstrung bow, 

Inked down, where the valley lay stretched 

below.” 


Itwas in the year 17—, more than fifty 
rears ago, that the scene of the present 
tory is laid. Then, in many parts of New 
Inland, a few scattered remnants of In- 
dan tribes might be found; for the white 
mn had not then completely driven the 
wage from his native home among the 
dorious forests, and along the river bounds 
tey still lingered, as if unwilling to say 
frewell, to the land of their forefathers. 

On the brink of a hill which overlooked 
extensive and varied prospect, stood the 
ldian chieftan Metamora. His stately 
frm, tall and straight, like the pine of his 
tative forests; was drawn up to its full 
Weight. In his right hand he grasped his 
tmgh bow, and his feathered arrow, while 
with his left, he clasped the rough mantle 
ifskin which hung loosely around his 
oulders. . Why is it that, as the Indian 
sands there, gazing at the scene before 
tim, his dark eye flashes with more than 
wonted fierceness, and his hand convul- 
tively clasps his trusty bow? ‘The woods 
fAutumn are clad in their brilliant hues, 
ad never did setting sun shine upon a 
wene of more perfect beauty than that be- 
frehim. There, in the distance, are the 
gat mountains, upon whose top his tribe 
Were wont to worship the Great Spirit. 
There is the valley through which the 
iver winds, and there are the peaceful, 
happy dwellings of the white man—his 
cturch, and his school house. The scene 
Stranquil and calm. What is it that dis- 
turbs the red man’s soul ? 

listen to the words of Metamora, as his 
‘ye roams over the scene spread out be- 
fre him. ‘These broad lands were once 
tered man’s. There, on the river's bank, 
Was the Indian’s cabin. In these woods, 
the Indian hunted the deer. Now the 
White mans’ axe cuts down the highest 
trees. The Indian has no longer a place 
'o hunt. Where are his wigwams now? 
Where are his hunting grounds? The 
pele skin has taken them allaway. Those 
re the white man’s dwellings. I hear his 
‘Xe now. He cuts down my father’s hunt- 
§ grounds to make a fire for his hearth. 
etamora must follow his tribe towards 
he setting sun. Metamora must find a 
hew home where white man cannot come.” 

As the Indian stood thus, with bitter 
eelings swelling in his heart, he knew not 
iat he was observed, nor did he dream 
hat two of the hated race were near him, 
nd had heard these words. These were 












an old man, whose white hairs 
testified that his years were many, 
while his firm step showed an 
unwonted strength and vigor. 
Leaning on the old man’s arm, 
was a young girl of some nine- 
teen summers, and whose features 
were so like his, that you would 
have guessed at once that she was 
his daughter. Mary Winslow 
F and her father had ascended the 
= hill in their evening walk, to en- 
joy the sun-set view, when their 
steps were arrested by the sudden 
appearance of Metamora. They 
had silently watched him, ‘and 
listened to his burning words. 
Mary’s kind heart had swelled with vain 
sympathy, and her eyes filled with tears, 
when she saw the Indian’s grief, as he 
looked at his forefather’s home, no lon- 
ger his, and from which the white man 
had driven his race. Nor was her fa- 
ther’s heart less touched. Mr. Winslow 
was the venerable clergyman of S—. His 
was a Christian’s heart, and he loved the 
soul of the Indian. He felt for their 
wrongs. ‘He pitied them, and would fain 
have led them all to love his Master as 
theirs. Often had the Christian pastor be- 
friended the Indian, and in sickness, many 
were the kind acts performed by Mrs. Win- 
slow and Mary. They felt that they had 
a friend in each member of the minister’s 
family, and thus the good man had acquir- 
ed an influence over their minds, which 
nothing else could have given him. . Met- 
amora was one of the few whio still linger- 
ed near the graves of his fathers..- The: rest 
of his tribe had sought their home at the 
far North-west, near the great Lakes. 
He was soon to follow them. . But it was 
hard to go. It tore his proud heart to take 
a last look at those noble forests ; and he 
had lingered till he could no longer linger. 
Now he must go. 

Gently the good minister approached 
Metamora, and said: 

** Why is my: brother’s brow so dark ?” 

The Indian turned at the voice, and the 
fierce spirit of revenge, which had been 
struggling for mastery within him rose 
high, as he thought that one of the race, 
who had deprived him of his heritage, 
was before him. It was an old man who 
addressed him, and the hunter’s powerful 
arm could easily have stricken him to the 
ground. 

At that moment, the dark spirit within 
him was apparent, and had there been be- 
fore him one, who, by word or deed, 
had ever injured the Indian, that spirit 
would have triumphed; and Metamora 
would not have left his home unavenged. 
But when did love ever fail to soften the 
proudest spirit? Sooner would the op- 


- pressed Indian have died than have injur- 


ed a hair of the aged minister’s head. 
Through snow and sleet would Metamora 
have pressed his way, to have served one 
who bore the name of Winslow. Meta- 
mora never forgot a kindness, and this is 
why he answered kindly, when his heart 
was so bitter, and his soul so dark: 
* “Metamora has come to take a look at his fa- 
ther’s hunting grounds, and the graves of his 
race. One by one the Indian has left this 
valley. The Housatonic now winds through 
white man’s-fields. There is no place for 
Indian to hunt. Metamora cannot stay. 
He must go to his tribe by the great Lake.” 
** Do not go in anger then, my brother,” 
replied Mr. Winslow. ‘Remember that 
the Great Spirit isa God of love. Do not 
leave us in hate, for this would offend 
Him.” 





‘* Metamora’s heart has no hate for him 
who is kind to.the Indian...The white 
dove has brought him food when he was sick. 
Metamora will always bless the white 
dove. He cannot love the eagle who tares 
his young ones, and drives him away from 
his nest.” 

‘Alas, my brother. 
spirit of Jesus. He teaches us to forgive 
ourenemies. Forgive as you hope to be 
forgiven. ‘Bless those thathate you. Do 
good to those who persecute you.’ These 
are his words. Will not Metamora learn to 
forgive his enemies? Then will his heart 
be at rest.” 

Earnestly did the aged minister of the 
Gospel plead -with the “Indian, and his 
words became eloquent, his voice earnest 
with emotion, as he spoke. The red man 
listened in silence. His eye glanced over 
the broad lands; which he was about to 
leave for ever, and the revengeful spirit 
within him, seemed about to gain the vic- 
tory. Then he looked at the venerable 
man, whose earnest manner told him how 
much he loved the soul of the Indian. He 
looked at the lovely maiden, whose eyes 
were full of tears, and fixed upon him 
with a pitying look of deep compassion. 
Then did the dark spirit in Metamora’s 
heart yield, and his proud soul was deep- 
ly moved, as he said : 

‘Let not the white dove weep, Meta- 
mora will forgive the white man.” 

:One last look upon the valley he loved, 


This is not the 


-one last look at-the mountains, the forests 


he was to leave forever, and then the In- 
dian: strode hastily away, and was never 
again seen in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic. M. W. D. 


Moral Tales. 














THE HONOR OF HONESTY. 


‘When shall I get a now bonnet?’ 
doubtfully soliloquised a young serving 
girl, who, in a dismal back garret, where a 
great baby was sleeping, was despondingly 
considering her head gear, as she prepared 
to go out one Sunday evening. She 
might be excused for reflecting on the 
subject; for the coarse straw bonnet— 
which had never been handsome—was now 
sunburnt and dirty, and with its soiled 
and faded ribbon, looked hardly neat, 
though it had been carefully kept. ‘I 
declare I’m almost ashamed to go to 
church in it, it’s so dirty,’ she continued, 
as she turned it round in her hand; ‘ though 
may be it’s of a piece with my gown and 
shawl; but come, they’re not dirty neither. 
I wonder whether mother can spare me 
my wages this week? Perhaps she can ; 
I know she was sure of work last Satur- 
day; well, we'll see.’ So saying, she 
tied on the shabby bonnet, and carefully 
folding up two shillings, which she took 
from the window ledge, she put them into 
her pocket; and giving a last glance at her 
little bed, to see that her baby bedfellow 
‘was safely tucked in, she hurried out of 
the room, and out of the house, away on 
her weekly visit to her family. 

Bessie Abbot was a pretty, pleasant, 
looking girl, of nearly eighteen, strong, 
active and industrious. She was the 
daughter of a worthless man, and an ex- 
cellent woman. ‘The teaching of the latter 
had borne good fruit in Bessie, who, though 
only a drudge in the family of a little 
shopkeeper, was a neat and excellent ser- 
vant, as far as her knowledge went ; while 
her integrity and good temper would have 





rendered * r valuable in any ‘situation. 
She was i™he receipt of what she consid- 
ered the handsome income of two shillings 
a week, for which with board and lodging, 
she did everything in her employer’s house ; 
for its mistress was constantly engaged in 
the shop, and left the whole care of her five 
children, as well as all the household work, 
to ‘ pretty Bessie ;’ and never was burthen 
laid upon a more willing worker. Bessie’s 
father did little for the support of his house- 
hold; he spent half his time, and more 
than half his earnings, in the beer shop; 
and the little money left for his wife did 
hardly more than supply his board ; some- 
times, indeed, he even demanded food 
when he had given no means of procuring 
it. The burthen of the family of course 
fell wholly on his poor wife, who was a 
quick and dexterous needlewoman, and 
who was glad to obtain any species of 
work by which she might earn a little; for 
her supply from the tailors, who were her 
usual employers, was not very regular, 
and sometimes failed although for a time. 

Bessie was the eldest of a large family ; 
the two next in age to herself, a boy and 

girl of fifteen and thirteen, were both well 
placed, though neither could contribute to 
the family income; but there were seven 
still younger, entirely dependent on their 
poor mother’s exertions. Such being the 
circumstances of the household, we need 
not wonder that a girl so affectionate as 
Bessie, should have felt very doubtful of 
the possibility of buying a new bonnet; for, 
unlike too many in her situation, she never 
felt that her money was her own, if it were 
needed for her mother’s use, and was only 
happy in the thought that she was ena- 
bled to contribute to that mother’s com- 
fort ; and in this respect her natural feelings 
were aided by higher principles, implanted 
by him who so severely censured the unfil- 
ial conduct of the professing Jews. 

As Bessie hurried along the streets to 
her mother’s house, which was on the oth- 
er side of the town, she cast many a wist- 
ful glance towards the displays of honnets 
and ribbons in the shop windows, and 
even paused once or twice to bestow par- 
ticular admiration; nay, she went so far, 
as to decide what shape she would buy, 
and how it should be trimmed, if she could 
but get the money for it; and she had 
strong hope of being able to do this, be- 
cause she knew her mother had been prom- 
ised more work than she could accomplish 
for several weeks to come. At last Bes- 
sie reached her home, which was one ill- 
lighted room, with a dark closet adjoining, 
in a tumble down old house, situated in 
one of the courts of a densely populated 
neighborhood, and tenanted by five or six 
families besides the Abbots. It was home, 
however, and Bessie felt that it was so, as, 
after running up the tottering stairs, she 
opened the door of her mother’s room, 
which, if not very comfortable, was at least 
very clean. 

‘Oh Bessie, Bessie!—here is Bessie! 
cried a posse of little ones as she entered. 
* Here is Bessie come, mother! Come to 
mother, Bessie; she’s crying!’ and two of 
the young things seized their darling sis- 
ter by her dress, and pulled her forward, 
as though at her coming their mother’s 
tears must dry. 

‘ What is the matter, mother dear ?’ cried 
Bessie, frightened, as she approached a 
neat, careworn woman, who, with her 
hands convulsively pressed together, and 
silent tears dropping from her eyes, look- 
ed absorbed in hopeless distress. 

‘Bessie, Bessie, what shall we do?” 
she exclaimed, as her daughter knelt, and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPIANION. 








threw her arms round her: ‘ what will be- 
come of us?” 

‘Oh, mother, what is the matter? What 
has happened?’ returned Bessie, her own 
tears beginning to flow in sympathy and 
alarm. ‘Oh, dear! I thought to find you 
all so comfortable to-night !’ 

‘Ay, and so we might have been,’ an- 
swered the mother in a tone of heart+brok- 
en despondency—‘ only for him—for your 
father, Bessie! How could he do it ?” 

‘Mother, mother, what has he done ? 
exclaimed the terrified girl, all horrible 
visions of crime starting up before her. 

‘He has taken away my work, Bessie, 
my work that I hoped to get so much for 
—and he has pawned it for drink—I don’t 
know where; and he beat me like a dog 
when I begged of him to tell me where 
itwas. And the master wanted it, and I 
hadn’t it for him; and oh he was angry— 
and no wonder; only it’s hard upon me, 
Bessie. And he says the waistcoats are 
worth two pounds, and he’ll have them, or 
their worth, if he takes my bed from under 
me. Then I owe our landlord for a fort- 
night’s rent; for I didn’t pay last week, 
thinking I should be so much better off 
this. And I haven’t a penny in the 
house for the children’s food; they’ve 
been nigh famished as it is, for the waist- 
coasts were almost the first work I did. 
And now where I am to look for money or 
work I dont’t know, or how I am ever to 
pay this dreadful debt: my poor little ones 
will all be starving about me. How shall 
I bear it? And then to think who has 
brought all this upon me. Oh, Bessie, it 
almost breaks my heart!’ 

‘This is trouble indeed,’ sobbed poor 
Bessie, as she leant against her mother’s 
shoulder. ‘I little thought of finding you 
like this as I came along. But, mother 
dear, you mustn’t be quite cast down: put 
your trust in your Heavenly Father, with- 
out whose knowledge not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground.’ 

‘Ay, Bessie dear; but it’s hard to put 
such trust in Him, when nothing but trou- 
ble is to be seen. I’m sure I try; but it’s 
very hard, my child.’ 

‘Yes, it is hard, mother; yet, who else 
shall we trustin? And, mother, here are 
my wages for to-day and to-morrow, and 
who knows what Monday may bring? 
Aren’t we bid in such times as these to 
take no thought for the morrow, for suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof?’ 

Mrs. Abbott pressed her child more 
closely without reply, and those of the 
children who were old enough to under- 
stand what passed, gathered reverently 
round to listen to Bessie’s words, as she 
continned her attempts to console her moth- 
er. Nearly an hour passed in this manner, 
and at last Bessie’s earnest, hopeful per- 
suasions so far prevailed on her mother, 
as to excite a feeling of trustful resigna- 
tion; and with lighter heart the girl be- 
gan the children’s Saturday night’s ablu- 
tions, while her mother went out to make 
the necessary purchases of food ; and when 
on the return of the latter, the hungry little 
ones were regaled with a large piece of 
bread, trouble seemed for a while forgot- 
ten. However, Bessie, when she had, as 
she expressed it, ‘cleaned all up,’ was 
obliged to depart; and after a tearful 
adieu, she was once more hurrying through 
the streets, which she had so lately trav- 
ersed with such different feelings. ‘ Boast 
not thyself of to-morrow,’ she mused as 
she reached her abode. ‘We may well 
always remember that: we little thought 
last week, when we were so pleased about 
the work, what trouble it would bring.’ 

Sunday morning came, and the sound 
of pleasant bells: but to Bessie it differed 
from other mornings only so far as her own 
thought made a Sabbath around her, for 
she could not go out, until the evening; 
and she had even more to do on that day 
than on the other six, especially as her 
mistress, who rarely attended church her- 
self, was always at hand to find fault. Ma- 
ny were the sad thoughts she bestowed on 
her mother’s troubles during the day ; and 
‘when at last she was able to set out for 
church under strict injunctions to return 
immediately on the close of the service, she 
was depressed in spirits more than she had 
ever before felt in her life. 

The service came to a close, and Bessie 
in a quiet mind left the church, and slow- 
ly and thoughtfully walked homewards. 
She was one of the last who came out; 

and as she walked across the wide church- 








yard to the last frequented gate, she struck 
her foot against something, which yielded 
to her step, and returned a rattling sound. 
She stooped to pick up the object, and it 
proved a well-filled purse; the bright 


beads and tassels glittered in the half light | 


of an autumn evening, and its weight and 
rotundity showed it well supplied. Bes- 
sie stood positively breathless for a mo- 
ment in the excess of her joy; she felt a 
dizzy rush in her. head, and for a moment 
all surrounding objects seemed to swim 
before her, then clasping her Hands in a 
mute aspiration of thankfulness, she re- 
covered full possession of her faculties, and 
began to examine the treasure. 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!’ 
she counted—‘seven pounds! Oh, to 
think of mother, how delighted she will be! 
Why, this will pay all, and buy I can’t 
tell what beside. Oh how happy I am! 
And what is this?’ she continued, as she 
took from the other end a roll of soft pa- 
per. ‘ Why, these must be bank notes, like 
that mis’ess gave change for once: why, 
they must be worth I can’t tell how much. 
Here are one, two, three, four of them, and 
that one mjs’ess.got was worth five pounds 
itself. What shall we do with so much 
money? I'll read what’s on these notes, 
however.’ So, approaching a lamp just 
inside the gate, she with some difficulty 
deciphered the amounts of the notes, of 
which two were, for fifty pounds; the other 
two respectively for fiveandtwenty. ‘It’s 
quite a fortune,’ she murmured ina low, 
reverential tone, as she tried to grasp the 
idea ofso many pounds. ‘ What a happy 
thing for me, and how sad for the person 
who lost it!’ Here the current of Bessie’s 
rapturous thoughts received a sudden 
check; the smile faded from her lips, and 
she remained silently looking on the pretty 
purse with a perplexity amounting to dis- 
tress. ‘Oh me, but it is not mine!’ she 
continued, her thoughts finding vent in a 
half-articulate form. ‘This belongs to 
somebody who is as sorry to lose it as I 
am pleased to find it. Oh, what must I 
do? Iwish I had never seen it. Must 
I give it up just when we want it so? And 
then it was lying in my way, and nobody 
near who could have dropped it.’ Poor 
Bessie! the struggle betWeon conscience 
and want was very severe. She tried hard 
for a little while to convince herself that 
she had a right to what she found ona 
highway, but her. principles were too strong 
to allow of such self-deception; and be- 
sides, in testing the matter by the golden 
rule, she felt that if she had dropped her 
two shillings on the previous night, she 
should have been very indignant with any 
finder claiming a right to them. ‘No, I 
have no business with it indeed,’ she mur- 
mured, as the tears of disappointment 
started to hergye. ‘ But, however, sure- 
ly I may keep just one or two of these 
ew ?—the person who lost this must 

e very rich, and would never miss them; 
surely I may have just two pounds for 
finding it, and that would put poor mother 
out of her trouble ?? Just at this moment 
these words, which she had lately heard, 
darted into her mind, like a gleam of light, 
‘Thou God, seest me?’ ‘Oh, what am I 
thinking of?’ she exclaimed, frightened by 
her own thoughts ; ‘isn’t it all just one as 
stealing? Letme put this out of my sight 
as soon as I can, lest I should be too 
much tempted: I won’t keep it an hour.’ 
So resolutely concealing the temptation, 
Bessie set off at her quickest pace to the 
police-station, where she resolved to de- 
posit the money immediately, for the two- 
fold purpose of securing herself against 
temptation, and of affording the owner the 
best opportunity for recovering the lost 
property. When she told her errand to 
the officer at the station, he looked at her 
from head to foot with some surprise. 

*So you did’nt think of keeping it your- 
self?’ he asked as he took the purse. 

‘Yes, sir, I did for a minute, for we 
want it bad enough,’ replied Bessie with an 
ingenuous blush; ‘but I was kept from 
it, thank God! There’s a deal of money 
there, sir; will you please to count it, 
that you may know, when it’s owned, that 
I took none?’ 

The officer counted it accordingly, and 
gave her a receipt for the amount, taking 
down her address at the same time, which 
she thought nothing about; then, witha 
thankful, happy heart, and clear conscience 
she hastened home. 

Frequently, during the labors of the 


next day, Bessie wondered whether the 
owner of the purse had regained it, and 


' pleased herself in imagining the pleasure 





its recovery must have caused. Then her 
thoughts sadly turned to her poor mother, 
and she would speculate on the possibility 
of her receiving a reward. Some one she 
knew had been rewarded with ten shillings 
for finding a five-pound note; perhaps she 
might have a pound given her. However, 
she sedulously endeavored to withdraw 
her thoughts from the subject, and occu- 
pied them in the attempt to devise some 
means of earning a little money in the fam- 
ily somehow, to carry them through this 
terrible crisis. So passed Monday, and 
Tuesday was passing in a similar manner. 
Bessie was busily washing her kitchen 
floor—talking to amuse the baby, who was 
tied on a chair in one corner of it, and 
thinking over a brilliant plan which had 
just occurred to her, of proposing one of 
her brothers as errand boy to the grocer 
round the corner, when her mistress look- 
ed in, and sharply said some one wanted to 
speak to her. In great haste and sur- 
prise, Bessie started up, and as quickly as 
possible, wiped her wet hands, threw off 
her apron, settled her gown and cap, and 
hurried into the shop, where she found a 
middle-aged gentleman, of very pleasant 
demeanor, leaning carelessly against the 
counter. He turned as she entered, and 
advanced a step as she curtseyed and look- 
ed, as if to inquire the object of his visit. 

‘Your name is Elizabeth Abbott?’ he 
asked, ‘is it not? 

‘Yes, sir,’ was Bessie’s reply. 

‘You found a purse on Sunday night, I 
believe ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ she replied, coloring as she 
spoke. ‘Did it belong to you, sir? Did 
you get it? I.hope it was all right, sir! 
I got a note of the money at the police,’ 
continued Bessie, speaking rapidly, and 
as if half-frightened ; for just then, she on- 
ly remembered the possibility of some 
money, being missing, which might be de- 
manded of her. 

‘Oh yes, all was right,” returned the 
gentleman smiling. ‘I only came to see 
what made you return my purse so honest- 
ly and quickly. Were you not in want 
of money ? 

‘Oh, indeed, sir, yes!’ she emphatical- 
ly replied, as tears filled her eyes, ‘ but 
that money was not ours.’ 

‘Perhaps you were afraid to keep it, 
lest it should be discovered?’ continued 
her interrogator, looking earnestly at her, 
as a deep crimson flush rose even to her 
forehead. : 

She raised her eyes to his boldly, though 
modestly, as she answered, in all the firm- 
ness of truth, ‘Sir, I never thought of 
that. But I would not be so miserable as 
theft would make me for as much again as 
is in your purse, sir !’ 

‘ That is well, that is well,’ quietly re- 
plied the gentleman with a satisfied smile. 
‘Now you say, you want money very 
much! I came here to offer you a reward 
for the return of my purse. How much 
would you wish me to give you.’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed poor Bessie in a 
transport of delight, clasping her hands— 
‘oh, thank you! thank you! Two pounds 
sir, if you could be so kind, would make 
us all happy again!’ 

‘It would not be buying happiness very 
dearly,’ answered the stranger; ‘ but let 
me hear what you would do with the two 
pounds.’ 

Accordingly, Bessie related her simple 
little history, as the reader knowsit. At 
its conclusion, her attentive listener smil- 
ed kindly. ‘You are a good girl, Bessie,’ 
he said. ‘Well, the reward I shall give 
you is twenty pounds instead oftwo. I 
determined upon this, if I were satisfied 
with your answers.’ 

Bessie was speechless in grateful aston- 
ishment. 

‘Yes, it is a little fortune for you,’ said 
the gentleman, answering her look. ‘ You 
will of course relieve your mother from her 
trouble, and you had better put the rest 
into the savings’ bank, and try to adda 
little to it, as a provision in case of need.’ 
So saying, the gentleman produced the 
identical beaded purse, and counted twen- 
ty sovereigns into Bessie’s hand, who 
could only look her thanks; and then he 
went, and Bessie hurried up to her little 
room to give vent to her grateful happi- 
ness, thinking how different would have 
been her feelings had she other wise acted, 








I need not make my story lon. 
describing the joy pet by eee on ; 
it to her home—how the debt was paid 
and how-one pound more was devoted 
the purchase of sundry articles of comfy 
and decency (amongst which Bessie’ ho, 
net was not forgoten,)—and how the », 
maining pounds were ,safely deposites 
But I must not omit to add, the gent, 
man whose acquaintance Bessie had y 
happily made, did not forget her. Thoyol 
his residence was many miles distant fron 
hers, she was shortly afterwards tak, 
into his family as nurse, which post g 
filled in comfort and respectability 
many years, carefully impressing upon th 
minds of her young charges, the gan, 
principles which governed her own. 

[ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 

















—. Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


MARGARET OF ANJOU, 
Queen of Henry Sixth. 
CONCLUDED. 


‘The wars so ruthlessly carried on wit 
France for the third of a century, ha 
made the English crown nearly bankrupt, 
Henry could with difficulty keep his royg 
state, though he was anxious that a gre; 
display should be made to welcome hi 
lovely bride. Poverty had pursued Ma 
garet at her father’s court, and was read 
to receive her at Henry’s palace. Th 
funds necessary for her reception hayj 
at length been obtained, the royal bm 
embarked with her train. 

Margaret was seized with the small po 
at Portsmouth, and Henry awaited at South 
wick, with anxious suspense, during th 
period of her alarming illness, till she wa 
sufficiently recovered to join him ther 

The nuptials of the royal pair were s 
emnized on the 22nd of April, 1445, 
Tichfield Abbey. The bride received as 
present upon the occasion of her marriagg 
from one of her subjects, a lion which ad 
ded considerably to the expenses of th 
royal household. .. Margaret had just com 
pleted her fitteerie eat at the time of hq 
marriage, and, nétwithstanding the co 
tempt of the English people at her wa 
of dower, her beauty and grace, caused he 
to be everywhere.received with an enthi 
siastic welcome. 

Margaret was crowned at Westminste 
May 30th, with a degree of splendor, litt 
suited to the exhausted state of the tres 
ury of her husband. ‘ For the first tv 
years of Margaret’s union with Hem 
Sixth, cardinal Beaufort was the supreml 
director of the power of the crown. Kin 
Henry, new to the delights of female soc 
tey, was intoxicated with the charms, wit, 
graceful manners of his youthful bride, ¢ 
whom says a French historian, “ Englan 
had never seen a queen more worthy of 
throne than Margaret of Anjou.” 

To Cardinal Beaufort, Margaret realize 
that she was in a great measure indebte 
for her elevation to the throne of royalty 
and with all the trnstfulness of youth, § 
resigned herself wholly to his directi0l 
The Cardinal independently of pulitic 
reasons, was much attached to thelovel 
queen, and always had a chamber magi 
cently fitted up, ready for her at his how 
at Waltham Forest, where Margaret ¥! 
a frequent visitor. The splendid hangin 
of this chamber made of cloth of gold, # 
cardinal afterwards bequeathed to ™ 
queen. Soon after this, he was summ0 
ed to his great account, and by his dea 
Margaret lost a firm friend, and the cou 
was left to struggle with some difficult 
which he had been the means of ras 
and was bereft of the support of his talen 
his experience, and his all powerful weal 
King Henry, absorbed in his studies 4 
heavenward contemplations, shrank fd 
the toils and cares of empire, and cert 
ly evinced much more interest in the P 
perity and regulation of his newly fou 
ed college at Eton, than in the govern 
of his kingdom. Margaret was ther¢l 
left at the early age of eighteen, with! 
executive power of the crown of Engla! 
at her sole direction. This was a fe 
responsibility, and the queen doubi 
acted with the best intentions ; but thro 
the means of false advisers, ruinous “ 
sequences to the nation followed. _ 

The queen, during the brief inte 
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which preceded the war into which the 

yernment of England was forced, com- 
menced the foundation of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. She also sought to turn the 
attention of the people to the manufactures 
of woolen and silk; ‘‘ but the warlike spir- 
itof the times suited not the calm tenor of 

ceful employments. The very misery 
ofthe people led them to wish to exchange 
ihe monotony of ill paid labor for the ex- 
citement of war. 

In 1449, Charles 7th, renewed hostili- 
ties with England, and in the course of 
two years, re-conquered most of the towns 
of Normandy. ‘The details of the losses 
and disasters of the English forces, belong 
more appropriately to general history, than 
toa biography of Queen Margaret, although 
they served to render her an object of sus- 
picion and ill-will to the nation, causing 
the name of French woman to be applied 
toher as a term of approach by those who 
wished to excite a prejudice against her. 
Some of her enemies attributed all the los- 


ses in France and Normandy, to her mis- 


government, asserting “ that the king was 
better fitted for a cloister, than a throne, 
and had in a manner deposed himself, by 
leaving the affairs of his kingdom in the 
hanls of a woman, who, according to the 
laws of England, had no power, but title 
oly!” The viol2nt temper of the duke 
of Somerset, was the means of precipitat- 
ing the direful collision of the rival factions 
of York and Lancaster, whose strife for 
twenty years, deluged England with kin- 
drel blood. The statesman-historian 
Philip Comines, who was well acquainted 
with queen Margaret, attributes all the 
misfortunes which afterwards befell her, 
and the overthrow of the house of Lancas- 
ter, to her rash interposition in the fued 
between Somerset and Warwick, in which 
she indicated her preference for the former 
ina way never to be forgotten, or forgiven 
by Warwick. ‘The queen had acted 
much more prudently,” says Comines, 
“in endeavoring to have adjusted the 
dispute between them,” than to have said, 
“Iam ofthis party, and I will maintain 
it.” Margaret was called to mourn deep- 
ly over the death of her beloved and ex- 
cellent mother, Isabella of Lorraine, in 
1453. Buta heavier calamity was hov- 
ering over her; for a short time before the 
birth of her son, the unfortunate Edward 
of Lancaster, Henry was seized with one 
of those alarming attacks of malady to 
which his grandfather, Charles 6th of 
France was subject. The queen had prob- 
ably been long aware of the dark shadow 
that impended over her royal lord, and 
felt the necessity of acting for him in cases 
when his own judgment was impaired. 
Edward was born 1458, October 13th. 
At this time, Henry remained vibrating 
between life and death, perfectly uncon- 
scious of an event to which he had so. 
long looked forward to with joy. As soon 
as the king’s situation was publicly known, 
aregent was appointed until Edward, the 
young prince, was old enough to take the 
reigns of government into his own hands. 
This also was afterwards the cause of much 
bloodshed. After a time, Henry’s health 
was such, that Margaret retired with him 
and her son, to Hereford Castle, and says 
an historian, ‘“‘ conducted as if she deemed 
nothing on earth worthy of her attention, 
but the state of her lord’s health, and the 
education of her son.” After this, Henry 
became so far restored, as to urge on his 
army against the opposite faction who were 
trying to get the government into their 
own hands—he was at that time successful, 
but his triumph was skort, for Warwick 
again gained the ascendency, and the roy- 
al family wered riven to take shelter in the 
rocky fastness of Harlech Castle, in Wales. 
After more defeats, and some successes, 
the White Rose gained the ascendency, 
and Margaret, her husband and son were 
prescribed, and it was forbidden of all sub- 
jects of England to hold any communica- 
tion with them. But the undaunted queen 
was not yet discouraged, and she made 
several attempts to regain her kingdom, 
but she was finally taken prisoner, and 
subjected to the most rigorous confine- 
ment, which was somewhat ameliorated 
through the compassionate influence of 
Edward 4th’s queen, Elizabeth Woodville, 
who probably retained a grateful remem- 
brance of the benefits she had formerly 
received from her royal mistress. King 
Renejwas unwearied in his efforts to pro- 
cure the emancipation of his daughter, 





which he at length accomplished by the 
sacrifice of his inheritance. Long ere this, 
Henry had been taken prisoner, and kept 
in close confinement by his enemies, ‘‘ and 
on tle same night that Margaret was 
brought a prisoner to the Tower, her hus- 
band was brutally and cruelly murdered, 
probably by the command, if not by the 
hands‘of the duke of Gloucester. Mar- 
garet soon after returned to her native 
home, where she lived in the greatest se- 
clusion. Her sorrows,” says the historian, 
“had changed the beautiful queen, whose 
eyes and skin were once so brilliant and 
fair, into an object pitiable to behold. The 
accomplished prince Rene, died in 1480, 
and now Margaret had no tie to bind her 
to earth, and she wished to pass the re- 
mainder of her days in retirement. She 
spent her last days at the house of an old 
and faithful officer of her father’s house- 
hold; one to whose care he had consigned 
her, with his last breath. She died at his 
home, the Chateau Damprierre, near Sau- 
mur, August 25, 1481, aged 51 years. 
EsTELLeE. 








Parental. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Some years since, a lady with an only 
daughter, removed to the interior of the 
State of New York. Her daughter and 
her daughter’s husband, were unconvert- 
ed persons. This couple being unprepar- 
ed to perform the whole of parental duty, 
the grandmother, an intelligent and de- 
voted Christian, took upon herself the re- 
ligious training of the children, which, in 
the course of time amounted to nine in 
number. Her instructions from earliest 
infancy, were “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept.” Prayer, fervent, frequent, 
and continuous, was offered. Fasting 
followed fasting, and often, whole nights 
were devoted to supplication in behalf of 
her children and grand-children. On one 
occasion, as her youngest grand-son in one 
of his infant freaks, lifted up both hands, 
the observant and anxious grandmother 
ejaculated, “O that these hands might be 
raised in defence of the gospel.” 

Years rolled on, but no conversions oc- 
curred in that family. Sometimes, as she 
drew near her end, she would say, ‘‘ Must 
I die, and leave all my posterity out of 
Christ?’ Yet die she did, and left them 
all, in their sins. Soon, however, it was 
manifest that she had not prayed in vain. 
Her daughter and two grand-children were 
brought to Christ. Subsequently, the 
whole family, with one exception, profess- 
ed the faith of the gospel. The infant, 
also, over whom she uttered that almost 
prophetic prayer, with one other of the 
sons, is now engaged in proclaiming the 


Gospel of Christ. [Ch. Watchman. 











‘MY MOTHER NEVER LIES.’ 


A few ladies met at the house of a 
friend in the city of St. Louis, for an 
evening visit, when the following séene 
and conversation occurred. 

The child of one of the ladies, about 
five years old, was guilty of rude, noisy 
conduct, very improper on all occasions, 
and particularly so at a stranger’s house. 
The mother kindly reproved her. 

‘Sarah, you must not do so.” 

The child soon forget the reproof, and 
became as noisy as ever. The mother 
firmly said : 

‘Sarah, if you do so again, I will punish 
you. But not long after, Sarah did so 
again. When the company were about to 
separate, the mother stepped into a neigh- 
bor’s house, intending to return for her 
child. During her absence the thought of 
going home recalled to the mind of Sarah 
the punishment which her mother told her 
she might expect. The recollection turn- 
ed her rudeness and thoughtlessness into 
sorrow. A young lady present, observing 
it, and learning the cause, in order to 
pacify her said: 

‘Never mind—I will ask your mother 
not to whip you.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Sarah, ‘ that will do no good 
—my mother never tells a lie.’ 

The writer who communicated the above 
to the St. Louis Observer, says—‘ I learn- 
eda lesson from the reply of that child 
which I shall never forget. It is worth 
éverything in the training ofa child,to make 
it feel that its mother never tells lies.’ 


Religion. 











MAY I PRAY. 


During the summer of °42, a church in 
Pennsylvania set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer. Among those in attendance, was 
a little girl of the Sunday School, about 
ten years of age. Her parents were both 
unconverted, seldom or never went to the 
house of God, and her father in particular 
was a very hardened sinner. During the 
exercises of the afternoon, her little heart 
became deeply affected. She returned 
home in deep sorrow, meditating what she 
should do. Her mother was there. In 
sadness and in silence the daughter took 
her seat. No one spoke. Her heart 
trembled, yet she must disclose her feel- 
ings. ‘Ma, may I pray?” broke the si- 
lence. The prayerless mother stood re- 
proved, and overwhelmed with guilt, re- 
plied, “‘ Yes, my child you may pray, and I 
will try to pray too.” 
prayer. Now mother and daughter were 
seen together in the house of God, and in 
the inquiry meeting. Having sought and 
found the Saviour, they delighted in the 
house of prayer, and the means of grace. 
But the husband and father was hardened 
insin. He raved and raged, because his 
wife and daughter were so much at meet- 
ing. He threatened to whip his child, and 
lock his wife out of the house, if they did 
not desist from their attendance upon di- 
vine worship. , 

But, sustained by grace, they pressed 
forward. Often did the daughter request 
her teacher to pray for her “ poor father.” 
The father grew more and more desperate, 
till he reached the end of his line, and 
then God brought him to his right mind. 
Early one Sunday morning, he and his 
praying wife came to the pastor’s house. 
“Mr. , do you think there is any mer- 
cy for such a sinner as I?” was his first in- 
quiry. ‘What have you done?” “I 
have abused my wife and child, when I 
knew they were right. I have cursed the 
church, and attempted to drown my sor- 
rows by drink. Is there mercy for me?” 
He was pointed to Jesus, encouraged by 
the cases of Saul and the dying thief, and 
commended to God in prayer. But he 
returned with a heavy heart. He went to 
his room, and there continued to read his 
Bible and pray, till just as the sun was 
throwing his last rays upon the earth, he 
bowed before God as if for the last time, 
and on the borders of despair, he cast his 
guilty soul on Christ. He arose joyous 
in God. He, his wife and daughter,—the 
whole household,—were subsequently 
baptized, and went on their way rejoicing. 

The father has fallen in death, but he 
felt no fear. The value of perseverance is 
here prominently seen. Had that child 
faltered, or had the mother and daughter 
yielded to the wishes of a wicked man, 
they and he, to all human appearance, 
might have been lost.— Watchman and 
Reflector. 














Learning. 








THE DAY’S THREE RULES. 


THE DUTY, THE BURDEN, AND THE 
LESSON. 

An old man called to him his son and 
pupil, one morning, and said to him, ‘* The- 
odore, have you prepared your mind for the 
three things ?” 

‘“* What three things, father ?” 

“The three claims of the day, my son, 
concerning which I instructed you. We 
should enter on no day of life, without 
carefully inquring what is before us, and 
what is expected of us.” 

“Now I remember,” said Theodore, 
“they are the three rules which you de- 
sired me to say once to myself every morn- 
ing on rising.” 

‘** What are these rules, my son?” 

“They are these,” replied Theodore— 
‘First, Do the duty of the day ; secondly, 
Bear the burden of the day ; thirdly, Learn 
the lesson of the day.” 

“Yes, my son, and there is no day to 
which these do not apply. Each has its 
duty, its burden, and its lesson. Some- 
thing has to be done, something to be 
learned. And he who neglects no one of 
these three things, spends his days aright. 
Endeavor, Theodore, to apply these rules 


They bowed in , 





to some one day, which is fresh in your re- 
membrance, as for example, yesterday.” 

“Twill do so,” said Theodore. ‘ The 
duty of yesterday was that of making a 
catalogue of your books, and engrossing 
itin a volume. This, I mean, was my 
grand business. There were many lesser 
duties, arising from my circumstances. 
The burden of the day was a heavy one, 
but I am afraid to name it, lest you laugh 
at me.” 

** Out with it.” 

‘It was a mortification of my vanity at 
the rejection of my verses sent to the 
newspaper.” 

“Ah! I can believe it: mortification of 
pride and vanity are amongst our heaviest 
burdens.” . 

“The lesson of the day,” continued 
Theodore, ‘“‘ was taught me by a lamb in 
the meadow, which suffered itself to be 
rudely pushed about by my dog, without 
the least sign of resentment, and thereby 
soon forgot the injury and healed the 
wound.” 

“*T perceive,” said the old man, “ that 
you have observed my precept, in recall- 
ing to your memory these three things, on 
closing your eyes for sleep. But suppose 
you go further, and endeavor to apply 
them to the future. We have but just 
begun a new day; how do the three 
rules apply to what it is likely to bring 
you ?” 

Theodore paused a little, and then re- 
plied, ‘‘ The duty of the day is to go on in 
my studies, especially to perfect myself 
in what remains of geometry: and it is 
well you have called it to my mind, for I 
have to row myself across the river to get 
my book. The burden of the day is in 
a great part unknown to me. I can, how- 
ever, forsee something of it in these se- 
vere studies, added to the knowledge that 
my companions will be keeping it as a ho- 
liday. The lesson of the day, so far as 
not included in the geometry aforesaid, 
cannot be foreseen. But I shall be more 
on the watch for it, in consequence of your 
reminding.” 

““My son,” said the old man, “it is 
impossible for me to tell you the advan- 
tage I have derived from the habit of look- 
ing forward every evening, upon the passing 
day, with these three little words on my 
mind, THE DUTY—THE BURDEN—THE 
LESSON.” [S. S. Journal. 








Natural History. 





CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURE. 


Almost all animals come into the world 
covered with clothing adapted to their con- 
dition. Manis an exception, because he 
can clothe himself. He is not, however, 
the only exception; nor is he the only 
animal that can clothe itself. The larva 
or grub of that species of moth which is 
called the ‘clothes moth,’ manufactures 
as soon as it comes into the world a coat 
for itself of hair, or wool, and, for the 
protection of its tender skin, lines it with 
silk. This is a curious and singular fact. 





If this coat were the insect’s natural cov-* 


ering, it would grow with the insect’s 
growth; but it is artificial, and some 
provision, therefore, must be made for its 
enlargement as the grub increases in size. 
If additional length only was required, the 
task would be easy; the covering being 
cylindrical, all that would be necessary, 


would, indeed, very easily be effected by 


adding a ring or two at the top or botto 

But the coat must be widened, and this is 
an operation which is not so easily perform- 
ed; but the little insect, as if it had learnt 
the art of tailoring, accomplishes its object 
with equal ease and success. It begins, 
as an experienced workman would do, by 
making two slits, one on each side, in 
order to give additional width, and intro- 
duces two slips of the same materials, to 
fill up the same space; but it foresees, or 
at least it acts as if it foresaw, that if 
the slits were made on each side, from one 
end to the other at once, the coat would 
fall off ; it proceeds therefore with cau- 
tion, and at first slits its garment on each 
side, only half way down, and, when it 
has completed the enlargement of that 
half, proceeds in like manner to enlarge 
the other. What more could be done by 
a skilful tailor? And be it observed that 
this operation is performed, not by imita- 
tion, for it never saw the thing done; 
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nor by practice, for it is the first attempt. 
The facts are curious and worthy of at- 
tentior. [ Artizan. 











Editorial. 


THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 


It, stood by the side of a beautiful pond. The 
waters were deep, and when the wind blew, 
its surface was thrown intotiny waves. I have 
often watched from the window of the school- 
room, the rolling of those waves, and tried to 
form some idea of the waves of the ocean. 
I used often to make haste to get my lessons, 
that I might have time to look out upon that 
beautiful sheet of water. My teachers some 
times told me I wasted my time in gazing thus 
from the window, though they never forbade 
my doing so, so long as _I was prepared to re- 
cite promptly the lessons assigned me. It may 
be that I wasted time in looking upon that 
lake, now sleeping in the bright sunshine, and 
now slightly ruffled by the freshening breeze. 
But my mind was not idle while thus employed. 
Many a thought was suggested to my mind, 
and many a lesson impressed upon my heart. 
I have loved the quiet and beautiful scenes of 
nature, the more for that peaceful lake. I re- 
joice that I was permitted to take lessons from 
it. In consequence, I have experienced many 
a happy home in later life. 

But I am forgetting the object for which I 
took my pen. It was to relate an incident 
which occurred in connection with the pond. 

One clear, frosty day in December, the pond 
was frozen over, and it was proposed that the 
boys should assemble at night for the purpose 
of gliding over its glassy surface, on skates. 
Soon after dark, nearly all the boys of the village 
who were so fortunate as to be the possessors 
of skates, were at the school-house, waiting 
for the arrival of Edgar Howe, who was the 
acknowledged leader of the. boys in the amuse- 
ment before thera. 

“Come, boys,” said Alanson Hurd, “ let us 
put on ourskates. Weare not obliged to wait 
for Edgar.” 

“No,” said one, “he will be here soon. Tt 
is his right to take the first turn.” 

“Tt is no more his right than it is mine. I 
am not going to wait here; come on.” 

He left the school-house, and went towards 
the pond. None of the boys followed him. 
He became very angry, and said to himself, 
“T will have my revenge.” 

When Edgar came, the boys came down to 
the shore, and soon a number were coursing 
about after him; he seemed to exert but half 
his skill and strength in keeping ahead of all 
who attempted to pursue him. As he skated 
up toa part of the pond called the bay, he 
found Alanson refitting his skates. 

“What business have you here?” said he 
jocosely. 

“T will let you know what business I have 
here, pretty soon,” replied Alanson angrily. 

“Be about it, then,” said Edgar, a little 
moved by the rude reply of Alanson. 

When Alanson had fitted his skates, he made 
trial of his skill, and went faster than several 
of the boys who tried to outstrip him. 

* Let me show him how it is done,” said Ed- 
gar. “I will give him twenty yards to start with, 
and will overhaul him before he gets half way 
across the pond.” Alanson said nothing, but 
took the twenty yards, and set off at his great- 
est speed. 

“ Catch him, Edgar,” said the boys. Alanson 
kept ahead for some time, but finding himself 
likely to be passed, he suddenly threw a walk- 
ing stick which he had in his hand before Ed- 
gar. It caused him to fall with great violence 
upon the ice. Alanson, without waiting to see 
the effect of his wickedness, hurried on till he 
had reached nearly the opposite side of the 
pond. He then turned, and saw all the boys 
collected on the spot where Edgar had fallen. 
He then went back. “Here you,” said one, 
“you will have to be hung: you have killed 
Edgar.” 

{t was not true that Edgar was dead, though 
the boy verily thought so. He had remained 
insensible from the time his head struck the 
ice, till that moment. He now opened his eyes 
and soon asked to be carried home. Alanson 

offered to assist in the work, but the boys drove 
him away. 


From the effects of that fall, Edgar never 











fully recovered. It injured his brain for a life- 
time at least—it was agreed on all hands, that 
he was never the boy he was before. He be- 
came dull, and almost stupid, and never fulfilled 
any of the hopes his friends had entertained 
respecting him. All this evil was the result 
of a thoughtless act, prompted by momentary 
passion. Whathours of regret must have fol- 
lowed that act! J. A 





[It was stated in the papers, some time since, 
that a little girl in Hingham, had succeeded in 
tameing some small fishes and turtles in a 
pond, so that they would come, at her call, to 
be fed. The following lines from a Correspon- 
dent of the Companion, is beautifully descrip- 
tive of that interesting incident.] 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER PET FISHES. 
Ah, good morning, pretty fish, 
Do you see my little dish ? 
Ihave here some bread for you, 
And for my little turtles too. 
Come, my fishes, while I call ; 
I have got enough for all. 
Oh, you must not push and fight ; 
That is not a pretty sight. 
Why, what are you about ? 
You little naughty, greedy pout. 
You’ve picked up every little crumb. 
Go away: give turty some. 
Come, come, turty, do not fear, 
I’ve a nice piece for you here. 
Take it quick, orI shall fall, 
Now scamper off, you’ve got it all. 
Good bye, good bye, go off and play, 
For mother calls, I must not stay ; 
But if you'll all be very good 
I'll come to-night, and bring more food. 
ELLEN. 








Dariety.. 


_ HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


Charles Butler, a distinguished English law- 
yer, and a fine scholar, ascribes his saving of 
time to these rules; Very early rising; a sys- 
tematic division of his time; absence from all 
company, and from aJl diversions not likely to 
amuse him highly; from reading, writing, or 
even thinking on modern party-politics; and 
above all, never permitting a bit or scrap o 
time to be unemployed—have supplied him with 
anabundance of literary hours. His literary 
acquisitions are principally owing to the rigid 
observande of four rules ;—1. To direct his at- 
tention to one lite topic only at a time; 
2. To read the best book upon it, consulting 
others as little as possible ; 3. Where the sub- 
ject was contentious, to read the best book on 
each side: 4. To find out men of information, 
and when in their society, to listen, not to talk. 

——@——_ 


WISE COUNSEL. 


‘I have been young, and am now old; and in 
review of the past, and the prospect of the fu- 
ture, I declare unto you, ro ses pupils, were 
it permitted me to live my life over again, I 
would,,by the help of God from the very outset 
live better. Yes, from the outset, 1 would 
frown upon vice; I would favor virtue: and 
lend my influence to advance whatever would 
exalt and adorn human misery, and contribute 
to render the world I lived in, like the Heaven 
to which I aspire, the abode of innocence and 
felicity. Yes, though I were to exist no lon- 
ger than the’ ephemra that sport away their 
hour in the sunbeams of the morning; even 
during that brief period I would rather soar 
with the eagle, and leave the record of my fall 
among the stars, than ¢roop to the dust with 
the reptile, and, having done so, bed my body 
with my memory ia the gutter.—Dr. Nott. 

——q—_ 


AN ANECDOTE. 


The Rev. Rowland Hill was accustomed to 
ride to and from his church in an old fashion- 
ed carriage, an heir-loom in the family. This 
gave offence to one of his members at least, who 
‘went so far as to hand in among the notices one 
requesting “the prayers of the congregation 
for the pastor, who yielding to pride, is in the 
habit of riding in his carriage, not content like 
his Divine Master, to ride upon an ass.” It 
was not until Mr. H. had read the paper, and 
observed the sensation created, that he noticed 
particularly its import; then, coolly laying'it 
down, he said, “ It is true, brethren and friends, 
Lam in the habit of riding in my carriage, but 
ifthe author of this notice will appear at the 
door at the conclusion of the service, saddled 
and bridled, I will do my best to ride him home. 

[Nottingham paper. 


—— 
A DREAM. 


I dreamed on the night of Sept. 4--5, that I 
had by invitation, a company of four clergymen 
to dine with with me, and that they were all 
of different denominations, (Congregational, 











Methodist, Episcopal and Baptist.) [ said 
to them, “Now, brethren, I propose that our 


conversation shall be on those points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, on which we all agree; and that 
we avoid those subjects, on which we differ. I 
think in this way, we shall get at those doc- 
trines which are essential to salvation, and that 
we shall avoid those sectarian points which 
cause so much controversy, and will be for- 
gotten, or left behind when we arrive in Heav- 
en.” My dream did not give me the result of 
the Conference: but is it not probable, that 
the judgment day will siftthe wheat from the 
chaff—and that depravity, atonement, repentance, 


quiry on that great day of trial ?—n. w. 
7° Christian Alliance. 
enneovapi@ege 


THE WAY TO BE FRIENDS WITH GOD. 


“T will tell you a little story of a child not 
much older than you. She had sometimes 
been naughty, and she felt that she was a'sin- 
- against God’s holy law. This made her 


“But one day she was seen to be very hap- 
py. Her eyes were bright with joy, and she 
seemed as though she could not bear the pleas- 
ure she felt, it was so great. Some person 
asked the little girl why she, who had been 
so sad, was now so cheerful. 

“¢QOh” she said, ‘it is because I am so 
happy.’ 

“¢ But are you happy?’ she was asked ; and 
then she replied, 

“God was angry with me, and that made 
me sad ; but now I hope he has forgiven me.’ 

“ Was not this enough to.make a child hap- 
py; to féel that God and she were friends ?” 

“ Yes,” Mary thought it was quite enough. 

“ Then will my dear children be friends with 
God too? The way to be so is, to ask the 
kind, and gentle, and loving Jesus to be our 
Friend and Saviour. Then, if Jesus is our 
friend, God will be our friend too; for Christ 
and God are one.” [Great Truths. 


a 


CHILDREN TRAINED UP FOR GOD. 


It is pleasing to God that our children should 
be given to him, and so be trained up, that 
through his blessing, they will early know 
him. When we come into a garden, we love 
to pluck the young bud, and smell it, that we 
may be delighted with its fragrance. And so 
God loves the heart in its bud, before its fra- 
grance is all scattered upon the world and sin. 
Of all the trees made choice of in a propheti- 
cal vision, it was the almond tree which God 
selected—the tree that blossoms among the 
first of trees. Such an almond tree is an early 
convert—a young heart given to its Maker! 

[Vermont Chronicle. 
a 


RESIGNATION. 


A certain old lady who had been famed for 
sour looks and not very sweet words, touch- 
a various accidents of life, was observed 
to 


happy change has come over you?” said a 

neighbor. “ Why,” said the transformed, “ to 

tell you the truth, 1 have been all my life striv- 

ing for a contented mind, and I’ve finally made 

up my mind to sit down contented without it.” 
a 


ENVELOPE OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A servant girl in England, who had attended 
the “ragged schools,” and derived much spir- 
itual benefit from them, came one evening at 
the close of the school, and put a note into the 
rector’s hand. He found to his surprise, upon 
opening it, that it contained half a sovereign. 
This was designed as the half yearly contribu- 
tion of the servant girl, which she hoped to con- 
tinue to give, .out of her wages of eight pounds 
a year, in Susingring to God for the blessing 
received through the “ragged schools.” On 
presenting it, the thankful girl expressed her 
sorrow that it was so small a sum; adding, as 
a kind of apology, “But, Sir, I have wrapt it 
up in an earnest prayer, and with many tears.” 
What a beautiful envelope was that !—Juv. Ins. 

—_— ~~ 


THE FORGIVING SCHOOL BOY. 


Ina school in Ireland, one boy struck anoth- 
er; and when he was about to be punished, the 
injured boy earnestly begged for his pardon. 
The master inquired why he wished to prevent 
so deserved a punishment; to which he replied, 
that he had read in the New Testament, that 
Jesus Christ said we should forgive our ene- 
mies; and I forgive him, and beg he may not 
be punished for my sake. : 


—@———_. 


“PEED MY LAMBS.” 


“Mr. Whitfield,” says’the London Daily 
Monitor, “ when at Boston, was informed of a 
child who was taken ill just after he heard him 
preach, and said, “ I will goto Mr. Whitefield’s 
God,” and died soon after. This encouraged 
him to speak to little ones; but oh! how were 
the old people affected, when he said, “ Little 
children, if your parents will not come to 
Christ, do you come, and go to heaven without 
them. There seemed to be but few dry eyes.” 





Tue Evipences or Curistianity.—--A 
person discovering the proofs of the Christian 
religion, is like an heir finding the deeds of 
his estate. Shall he officiously condemn them 





as counterfeit, or cast them aside without ex- 
amination ?—Pascal. 


faith and love, will be the only subjects ofin- 


ave suddenly become very amiable. “What . 





—_—, 


Our Txoucuts.—On the whole it is of ag 
gost importance for a man to take heed what 

oughts he entertains, as what company he 
keeps: for they have the same effect on his 
mind. Bad thoughts are as infectious as bad 
company. 
Prayer.—It is not the length, but the 
strength of prayer that is required; not the 
labor of the lip, but the travail of the heart that 
prevails with God. “Let thy words be few,” 
as Solomon says, but full, and to the pu. 
pose.—Spencer. 








PORE Ste, 


Poetry. 
A CALL TO THANKSGIVING. 


—_ home to THANKSGIVING! dear children, come 
ome ! 
From the north and the south, from the west and 
the east, 
Where’er ye are resting, wherever ye roam, 
Come back to this sacred and annual feast. 


What though the wild wind of November doth roar, 
Like a trumpet-blast, loud o’er the country so drear 

And the cold rain of Autumn unceasingly pour,’ 
In this cloudiest, gloomiest month of the year, 


We heed not, nor hear it, with fires burning bright, 
On the ample old hearths where ye sported of ore, 

Ye will know the glad faces revealed by their li 
And fond hearts will welcome you, e’en at the door, 


Your father is here, and your mother, whose love, 
Though homely and plain, is more precious than 











gold; 
And your shy little sister, with eyes like a dove, 
And your brother, so tall and so sturdy and bold, 
And when you shall miss from your Circle, a face 
Which for many a year was like light to your view, 
Do not mourn for the aged! for oh! in her place 
A glorified angel is waiting for you. 
Come home to Thanksgiving! We pray you come 
home ; 
From the north and the south, from the west and 
the east; 
Where’er ye are resting, wherever ye roam, 
Come back to your sacred and annual feast. 
Our ripe fruits are gathered, our corn in the barn, 
All ready for “ huskings ” and brisk “ apple-bees,” 
And Mary is knitting her snowiest yarn 
Into mittens, for fear that your fingers should freeze, 
The chesnuts, alas! are all gone from the lea, 
But our walnuts, and butternuts always are fine; 
They were caretully culled from each favorite tree: 
And our cider (speak softly) is sparkling as wine. 
The turkies, entirely resigned to their fate, 
Stalk quietly round with a gobble or so— 
And the chickens their doomsday in silence await, 
Asking nothing but plenty to Eat ere they go! 
Our pumpkins are golden as golden can be, 
All ready to melt into delicate pie, 
With a tempting crust, white as the foam of the sea, 
And light as the snowy flake wandering by. 
Come home to Thanksgiving! But, oh, if you come, 
myny be ys the warm heart of your earlier youth; 
Let it shed its old light on the altar of home, 
Untainted in feeling—undimmed in its truth! 
Cast away from your soul all the dross of the world, 
And worship with us, as you did when a child, 
In our = old church, with your golden locks 
curl’ 
And your rogueish eye glancing demurely and mild. 
Let us thank God together, for home and for health— 
For the friends He hath left us, and those that are 
For his fatherly bounty in giving us wealth, [gone, 
Or his merciful justice when wealth is withdrawn. 
And oh, let us pray, that when life shall be o’er, 
And the last earthly rites unto us have been given, 
We may meet those we love on Eternity’s shore, 
And keep a more joyful Thanksgiving in Heaven! 


Pe eeeeseeneaneal 
ORIGINAS. 


THE PASSING YEAR. 


BY M. C. SAWYER. 


I looked, and as far as the earth could be seen, 
Hung beautiful foliage, in festoons of green; 
And the warblers of song seemed merry and 


gay 
As winds bore along the enchantments of May. 


Again, and the Summer was nodding in bloom, 
No vestige of ruin from Winter’s deep gloom, 
But fruits were fast bursting from petals stil 


young, 
And haymaker’s sonnets were cheerfully sung. 


I look’d, and the harvest was mellow and blani, 

As Ceres was crowning the husbandman’shind; 

Yet mournful the cadence, that moaned in the 
breeze, 

While tinted with gold, were the fields and 


the trees. , 


Again, ae the winds of cold Winter blew 
igh: 
And the Borean monarch was ruling the sky; 
ba the rivers and streamlets, meandering 
slow 
Were chained by the frost, and entombedin the 
snow. 


How like the four seasons of life is the yeat! | 
So lovely, so changing, so fading and sere— | 
How solemn the truth! how emphatic the gloom: 
As nature and life hasten on to the tomb! 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXII, 


Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,2)- 
Also, a few cdpies of previous Volumes. 

{G PAPERS FOR SAB. SCHOOLS.— 
Half a Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the 
Yourn’s Companion, for several years back— 
very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour 
and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may 
be-had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 
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